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cratic administration. The Christian Socials had had their opportunity to administer Vienna, when the Socialists could not even think of such a possibility, under the very unequal suffrage,1 and their left wing had led the peasants in their first struggle against the lords for the control of Provincial agricultural administration. In fact, the political situation arising in 1918 rendered the Christian Socials the first advocates of neo-Austrian federalism. But as municipal self-government was to form the main element in Austrian federalism, the Socialists, who had always been its principal advocates, were to become the bulwark of the federalist constitution.
The, structure of the new Austria would have to grant a high degree of autonomy to self-governing territorial bodies if democracy were not to become synonymous with permanent deadlock. In revolutionary times, when no one would submit readily to a narrow majority, this was the only way to reach agreement on positive reforms. For Austria was almost equally divided between industry and agriculture; between Socialism in its distinctly agnostic Central European form and political Catholicism ; between town and village. Even in agriculture there was a nearly equal cleavage between grain-producing and cattle-rearing areas, while industry was partly dependent on coal, which after the political separation from Czechoslovakia had to be imported, and partly on the development of local water-power, for which German capital and German markets were required. Austria was certainly almost suitable place for applying the principles of democratic decentralisation (for which the term federalism may be used), to make a common political life possible for people who cherished very different political aims.
In Austria, as in other more famous cases, separatism was the father of the federal compromise. There had always been considerable antagonism between Vienna and the industrial parts of Lower Austria, which included probably the most revolutionary section of the Austrian working classes, on the one hand, and the Alpine countries, with their conservative peasant population which supported the Hapsburgs almost until the end, on the other. The antagoijdsm was embittered by the facts that the unequal suffrage maintained Christian Social rule in Vienna against the declared wishes of the majority of the electorate, and that High Finance was also concentrated in Vienna which, as represented by the Christian Socials, appeared to the peasants 1 See above, note 3 on p. 175, and p. 205.